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THE OLD ENGftSH HALL, 



During the period when the nobles of England were engaged in the 
civil wars occasioned by the disputed right of succession between 
the houses of York and Lancaster, or vied with each other in the 
number of retainers which they supported, and the extravagance of 
their living, the merchants of London, by persevering industry and 
a steady increase of commerce, became a rich, and consequently an 
influential portion of the community. 

John Thornbull could scarcely he termed a merchant. He had 
started in life with a sum of money not equal in value to twenty 
pounds of the present coinage. With this capital he furnished a 
stall in the Cheape, for the sale of woollen caps and hose. John 
was a man of thrift. He rose early and retired late ; he never lost 



The successor to Master John attained the civic rank of alderman, 
purchased an estate, and was called Squire Thornbull ; for which 
he is falsely considered by his descendants to have been the founder 
of a very ancient family. 

It is hardly necessary to inform the reader that, previously. to the 
time of the first Tudor, land was held only by feudal tenure.. The 
sovereign granted estates to his vassals, subject to certain conditions, 
as the reward of military service. Henry VII., however, resolved to 
weaken the power of the nobles, whose force, when united, had 
often proved so detrimental to the interests of the crown, and even 
fatal to the life of the sovereign. Moreover, as he knew the plodding 
traders of London had large stores of gold in their dusty chambers; 







WOODLANDS HAL t j. 



a customer whose patronage could be secured by attention, civility, 
or persuasion ; his own garments were usually cast off by the most 
respectable of his customers, before he appropriated them to his 
own use ; and ere he laid them by, it would not have been by 
any means an easy matter to decide on their original colour. His 
diet was exceedingly simple, and it is doubtful if, during the whole 
course of his life, he was a dozen times within the walls of a tavern. 
When John Thornbull died, he bequeathed a respectable inherit- 
ance to his son, who, having considerably enlarged the business of 
his late father, became in reality a merchant, and first assumed the 
honorary title of Master. Fortune favoured most of his schemes, 
and, though he did not practise such rigid economy as hU parent, 
he became one of the richest men in the city. 



and being a keen-sighted man, he resolved that a portion of it 
should be transmitted to his own coffers. With this view, l.e 
invited the lord mayor and the principal citizens to pay a. visit of 
state to Westminster Hall, to witness the games given in honour of 
the queen on Twelfth-night. On this memorable occasion, Alder- 
man Thornbull was one of the party, but — what is of far greater 
importance — he was privately introduced to his Majesty, and given 
to understand -that a certain officer of the royal household would be 
ready on the morrow to draw up a deed, by which an estate, lately, 
ceded to the crown by confiscation, might become the freehold pro- 
perty of Alderman Thornbull and his heirs for ever. 

Thus did the king enrich himself, at the expense of the ancient 
nobility, and create a- new class of aristocracy, 'whose power was 
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far less dangerous to the interest of the throne : and thus did tfll 
grandson of a pedlar become the first of that famous community 
of "Landed Gentry," whose rank and influence have long since 
obliterated the distinction, once so clearly marked, between the 
nobility and the people. The first business of Squire Thornbull, 
upon becoming a landed proprietor, was to erect a hall upon his 
estate, of such extent as became' the dignity of his new sphere. The 
situation which he selected was sheltered from the northern blasts 
by a range of hills, whilst gentle slopes of luxuriant woodlands on 
•the east and west stretched far away into the opening valley. A 
noble, river, slowly wound its way along the plain, forming, with 
the surrounding objects, a. scene of remarkable beauty and grandeur, 
of which the inmates of the hall might command a perfect 
view. *-■ 

The building itself enclosed a quadrangular court-yard, was sur- 
rounded by a moat, and approached by a drawbridge. A covered 
gateway in the southern range of the building, which in time of 
danger could be entirely closed, was the only entrance to the court. 



as will be seen by a glance at the ground-plan, was occupied by 
various domestic offices. The frame-work of the whole building 
was of oak ; numerous beams and joists being fastened together 
by means of cross-bolts, and the interstices filled up with lath 
and plaster. Externally there was no appearance of order ; the 
roof was of various heights, and the upper apartments invari- 
ably overhung the lower. Gables formed the principal architec- 
tural feature, and the windd^rs extended across the whole range 
of apartments. . In the interior, the great hall was, of course, the 
principal part of the mansion. Its walls were lined with oak 
wainscot, and the floor was strewed with rushes. The principal 
articles of furniture were the oak dining-table, forty feet in length, 
with benches to match. Within a fire-place, almost as spacious 
as a modern parlour, a huge pile of wood was constantly burning 
on the hearth. During the winter season, the doors were covered 
with loose arras, which the imperfect workmanship of the joiners 
rendered absolutely necessary to the comfort of the 'inmates. The 
buttery, divided from the kitchen only by means of a panelled 




PLAN OF WOODLANDS HALL. 



A. Court-yard. B. Great Hall. C. Bed-room. D. Cellar. E. Buttery. 
I. Chapel. K. Steward's Room. L. Barn. M. Dairy. N. Stables; 



F. Kitchen. G. Bakehouse. H. Chaplain's Room. 
0. Entrance to the Court-yard. P. Hall Porch. 



The ceiling of this passage was machicolated, or pierced with holes 
like a cullender, so that persons in the room above might, in the 
time of siege, pour hot water, oil, or melted tallow on the heads of 
the assailants below. Exactly opposite, in the northern range of 
the building, was the principal entrance, which led to a spacious 
lobby communicating with the great hall, the buttery, and the 
cellar. Over the two latter apartments was " my lady's chamber," 
which occupied a middle station between the upper and lower 
stories, and resembled in appearance a housekeeper's room in a 
modern mansion. From this apartment Dame Thornbull could 
look into the kitchen, which stood on the eastern side of the court, 
by means of a half-door, such as are sometimes still seen in old 
shops ; and thus she could watch the domestic arrangements of the 
household, scold her maids, and be satisfied that ever y thing went 
on in proper order. In the western range was the family chapel, 
■with apartments for the priest and steward. - The remaining side. 



screen, was furnished with a dining service of highly-polished 
pewter- and a large quantity of wooden platters and trenchers for 
ordinary use. Here the visitor always found a plentiful supply 
of substantial fare ; and, during the proper season, a dish of trout 
or a haunch of venison was never wanting. The cellar was stored 
with ale and cider only ; the family stock of wines being more 
safely deposited in the lady's own room. Such was Squire Thorn- 
bull's residence at the Woodlands. 

When, however, lie had established himself as a country gen- 
tleman, it must be confessed that he soon felt somewhat dis- 
appointed with his new sphere of life. In London, he had been a 
member of an influential corporation, daily associated with men of 
his own rank, and frequently dined in the presence of distinguished 
guests at the Guildhall. But at the Woodlands, he enjoyed no 
more society than a modern emigrant might expect in the back 
woods of a rising colony. For country sports he had neither taste 
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nor skill, and though, as a matter of duty, he persevered in the 
pursuit, he derived from them more of pain than of pleasure. He 
was a very indifferent horseman, unskilful in the use of the hunt- 
ing-spear and the bow, and by no means expert in the exercise of 
the leaping-pole. His dogs would never follow him, nor could he 
recall his hawks, when once he set them at liberty. He made no 
pretensions to learning, and had he desired to cultivate such a taste, 
the necessary books could only have been purchased at a vast 
expense. 

The produce of the home farm was mostly consumed in his own 
household. The rents, which he received from his tenants, did not 
exceed £100 per annum, for the greater portion of the estate was 
left uncultivated. 

On the other hand, there were circumstances connected with his 
new sphere of life which both flattered his feelings and gratified 
his taste. On his own estate he possessed as much power as a 
sovereign prince. He heard all causes of dispute, and decided 
them according to his own discretion ; he adjusted the proper rate 
of taxation , and commanded the service of all the peasantry during 
a certain portion of the year ; first, in consideration of their being 
allowed to cut wood in his forest ; and secondly, as compensation 
for the land which they cultivated for their own subsistence. 
Jock o' the Wolds was required to plough ten acres in the spring or 
autumn. Will o' th' Beck to shear a hundred sheep in summer. 
It was the duty of some to gather in the squire's corn, or to bring a 
given quantity of fuel to the hall. The smith and the carpenter 
also paid their rent by "a specified amount of their handicraft; for, 
like the general population, the mechanics spent a considerable 
portion of their time in the cultivation of the soil, to provide for 
themselves the necessaries of life. In the arrangement of such 
matters,. Squire ThornbulFs word was law, and the peasants knew 
of no court of appeal. 

The whole family at the Woodlands rose at an early hour. 
Breakfast was served at seven in the morning, when the squire 
regaled himself with a plentiful supply of beef and ale. At ten in 
the forenoon the family assembled in the great hall for dinner, 
where,, with their domestics, they took their places at the same 
table according to their rank. The position of the salt marked the 
boundary -line between the gentle and the vulgar. The squire and 
his family, the chaplain, and the principal guests were seated at 
the head of the table, whilst the steward occupied the most 
honourable place at the foot. The dishes were placed on the un- 
covered-board, cups of horn or pewter supplied the want of glass, 
but persons of the highest sank were compelled to use their fingers 
instead of a fork. At four, the refectioner gave the call for 
supper, and at eight, the whole family was usually in bed. 

The amusements which the society of the Woodlands offered, were 
few, and of the most rustic order. The morning of May-day was 
all flowers, laughter, and good-fellowship ; at noon, all excitement, 
produced by the spectacle of bull-baiting in the court-yard of the . 
hall ; whilst evening witnessed no small number of battered noses 
and broken heads. 

Occasionally, a company of strolling players arrived at the hall, 
on their way to some neighbouring fair, -who, in return for a plen- 
tiful supply of refreshments, would exhibit their dramatic poweri 
for the amusement of the inmates. For this purpose they erected 
a temporary stage, upon which, assuming the characters of angels, 
saints, and Satan, they performed grotesque representations .of . 
scripture history, or recited dialogues abounding with Middle-age 
legends. The Temptation and Crucifixion of the Saviour, the Day 
of Judgment, and even the Creation of the World were, at that 
period, the most popular subjects for theatrical display. 

The travelling merchant was a welcome periodical visitor to the 
hall, for he not only supplied the family with many necessary arti- 
cles of domestic life, besides exhibiting gay ribands and gewgaws to 
the maids, but also detailed to the squire an account of the princi- 
pal events which had taken place in the city and court since his 
last visit, which the latter communicated to his family and chaplain, 
with numerous explanatory notes and reflections. 

Christinas at the Woodlands was a scene of true English hospi-. 
tality. The hall appeared like a grove of mistletoe and holly, 
The yule-log burnt briskly on the hearth ; the baron of beef and 
the boar's-head were borne to table in solemn procession, preceded 



by musicians, producing no very harmonious sounds from bulls' - 
horns. A hearty welcome was given to all, and the viands proved 
highly satisfactory. When these were dismissed, the merry dancers 
were soon seen skipping up the sides and down the middle, with 
no more idea of being tired than an express train with the steam 
up. But, alas ! the wassailbowl invariably destroyed' their har-' 
mony ; and even in those primitive and good old times, many 
were the disorderlies who were forcibly ejected with cuffs and 
kicks from the premises of their host. It is whispered, too, that 
the squire himself was not unfrequently carried to his chamber 
in a state of utter helplessness, where he was wont to call down 
the heaviest curses on things in general, and to vow the direst 
vengeance against real or imaginary offenders. •' » '- 

What changes have been wrought in the state of the Thornbull 
family by the hand of tinte! Part of the hall is still standing, but 
is inhabited by a hind and his family. The court-yard is trans- 
formed into a. modern homestead, and the chapel is used as an ox* 
stall. ; • • 



CROCHET D^pyXilY, 

Materials : — Brooks' Great Exhibition Prize Go&t's-head Crochet 
Thread, No. 30, and Walker's Penelope Crochet Aok, No, 4J. 

Make a round loop the size of -this, $ jthen cfiain .1, and work 
1 treble for 10 times in the round- loop, plain J, jaod fasten off. 

2nd : Chain 5, plain 1 in the 1 chain of last rolmd ? rsjpfc&t round, 
fasten off. " -• r . 

•3rd: Work 5 treble in the centra of $&&olg&m o/J^fc round, 
chain 1, and repeat round,. plain 1 to form: the rouid/and fasten off. 

4th : Work 4 treble at the top, in the Ccentre pf : tty£ & treble of 
last round, chain 3, and repeat rojiind,. plain 1, a^&isfgn; off. 

5th: Work 3 treble at the _to£Vof r -tne r e^ of 

last round, chain 6, and repeat round, plain 1 tS-fb|p£ifafi round, 
and fasten off. . ' 8^ ; • 

6th : Work 2 treble at the top, in the |£ttire of tfe £ ireble of 
last round, chain 9, and repeat round, plain J.to'fo^rm^&e; round, 
and fasten off. v "■ */• ft : • • ' • 

7th: Chain 1, and work 1 treble for. 6 tim^b|^en the 2 
treble of last round, chain 6, and ^epe^f<^iS9fTO^5n J*^ |brm the 
round, and fasten off. $ '^ ~'" : * V-W^' 

8th: Work 2 treble in the ^centre oFihe ^ firs^l: cn^tt; oflast 
round, chain 2, and repeat; in each of the' 1 ch^n^r^f $asfr: round 
(which would J>e 5 times in >aU),'chain^^ 
1 to form the round, and fasten off. *■ ; - • ^."; v-vfc*> $ 

9th; Work 2 treble in the centra ^-^^i^^^^f'-^ ^bs^ 
round, chain 2, and repeat in each of) the .2 fchA^ffi -jjuisfr round 
(which; would be i times in all), clrain#,;ancjL repeat rou^,? plain 1 
to form the round, fasten off r .. ^ ^ ..>.-' .;..•..,> 

10th : Work -2 treble in the centre of the jly&i 2 A chain .'of last 
round, chain 2, and repeat in each of #ie- 2>o%in^"of last round 
(which will be three times in all), ch£wir.4, work 1 treble in the 
centre of the 4^chainof last round, Jebain 4, and repeat round, 
plain 1 to form the round, fasten off. , ' ' 

11th: Work 2 trenle in the centre of the first 2 chain of last" 
round, chain 2, work 2 treble in i%& next 2 chain of last round, 
chain 6, work 2 treble at the top ot, the 1 treble of last round, 
. chain 6, and repeat round, plain 1, and fasten off. ; •■- 'I •.* ,a"i 

12th : Work 2 treble in the centre of the 2 chain of last rounds 
chain 8, work 3 treble in the centre, at the top of the. 2 treble <otf 
last round, chain 8, and repeat round, plain 1, and" fasten off.nilbi 

13th : Work 1 treble at the top of .the d^:st treble .of jdast;round>" 
chain 3, work 10, treble chain 3, miss:l loop.iat th'e> top; ihtfhe 
centre of the 3 treble of last round, work 10 treble, .and* repeat 
round, plain 1, and- fasten off.. i,, •.'.:>.; - 

14th : Work (5 treble in the centre of the first- 3 chain of last- 
round, chain 6, work 4 treble in the next 3 chain of last TOtind,- ; 
chain 3, work 4 treble in the same. 3 chain as before, chain- O, airid. 
repeat round, plain 1 to form the round, and fasten off*. v;,« -.■*«. vo : 

15th : Work 6 treble at the top of tb ; e-6 treble Of last roundj 
chain 6, work 3 treble in the centre of the 3 chain of last roundj: 
chain 3, work 3 treble in tile same 3 chain as before, chain ^nd 
repeat round, plain 1 to form the round, and fasten off* : ..*, ;'^ a. 
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